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Editorial and Announcements 


4 | HE next meeting of the Association will be a Joint Meeting with the 

London and Home Counties Branch at the Hendon Public Library, 

The Burroughs, N.W.4, on 28th January, when Mr. Walker, the 
Chief Librarian of Hendon, will reada paper on “ The Organization of a 
Public Library.” The Chair will be taken by Councillor T, E. Carpenter, 
B.A., LL.B., Chairman of the Hendon Libraries Committee. Refreshments 
will be served at 5.30 p.m. by the kind invitation of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, and the Meeting will begin at 6.30 p.m. Members are asked to 
make a special note of the date and the time of this meeting. 


aA 


The next meeting of the Council will be held on Wednesday, 14th 
January, at 6.30 p.m., at the National Library for the Blind. 


aA 


FurTHer ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SESSION 


18th February.—Miss Ovell, of Bethnal Green, will speak on “* Children’s 
Libraries ” at the Paddington Public Library. 

11th March.—Mr. Purdie, of the Willesden Public Libraries, will speak 
on “ Library Work in Cities compared with that in Outlying Districts.” 
The meeting will be at Willesden, and Mr. Chennell, the Chief Librarian, 
will take the Chair. 

8th April_—Meeting at Richmond, the speaker to be selected by the 
Yorkshire Division. 

13th May.—Mr. Stevenson, of the Hendon Public Library, will speak 
on “ Modern Poetry ” at the Watford Public Library. 

1oth June.—Annual Meeting to be arranged by the South-West Division. 


_A 


We make our bow to 1931 in a new and, we hope, attractive form. 
Every effort has been made to ensure that the journal should, as far as the 
means of the Association allow, take its place among the many periodicals 
published to-day which are distinguished as well by the beauty of their 
appearance as by the excellence of their contents. We trust that the new 
Assistant will meet with the approval of our readers, and would welcome 
criticisms and suggestions, provided always that correspondents will 
remember that printing costs money and that printers cannot work miracles. 


aA 


For the benefit of those interested in typography, we give here a few 
details of the new format. 
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The Assistant is now printed by Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 
of London and Aylesbury, whose work should need no introduction to 
librarians. The type used for the text is 10-point Caslon Old Face, while 
the cover and title-page are set in Bodoni. The paper used conforms to 
the recommendations of the Report on the Durability of Paper recently 
published by the Library Association. 


ma 


We take this opportunity of drawing attention to the fact that the 
journal now goes to press somewhat earlier, and correspondents are therefore 
asked to send matter for publication to the Hon. Editor not later than the 
1oth of the month, for publication in the next issue. 


a) 


The present issue of the Assistant is in the nature of a special number, 
mainly devoted to a survey of notable books of the year 1930. It is hoped 
to make this a regular annual feature, and we would suggest that readers 
who, in the course of the year, read extensively in any branch of literature 
or technology, should note from time to time such books of distinction as 
they may encounter, and should survey them for the Assistant for January 
1932. The Hon. Editor would like to hear from any who would undertake 
to do this, 


=) 


Soutn Watts anD Monmoutusuire Diviston.—The Inaugural Meeting 
of the new Division will be held at the Cardiff Central Library on Wednesday, 
21st January, at 7 p.m., when Mr. Leonard Chubb, F.L.A., President of the 
Association, will take the Chair,sand Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, F.L.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the Association, will also attend. The formal 
business will comprise the election of officers and committee for the ensuing 
year and the formulation of the necessary rules. This will be followed by 
light refreshments at the kind invitation of the Cardiff staff, and the 
performance of a one-act play. Will all members in the area make a special 
effort to attend this important and attractive meeting, and above all, will 
they make it widely known amongst their colleagues who are not yet 
members ? 


Lo) 


Will correspondents please note that all communications about the 
despatch of the journal should be made to Mr. Gurner P. Jones at the Public 
Library, Bancroft Road, E.1, and mot to the Hon. Editor, whose corre- 
spondence is at present so heavy that such letters, if addressed to him, will 
inevitably receive somewhat belated attention. 
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The Novels of 1930 


By T. E. CALLANDER 


HIS is a disappointing article. When a reviewer looks back on the 

work of the year, he is expected to reveal, in long-delayed glory, at 

least three unpraised masterpieces which the earthy minds and degraded 
pens of his fellow scribes have allowed to languish amongst the remainders, 
Let those of my readers who have turned to this page, with a rising hope 
that here they will learn at last of such treasures, turn away at once. For 
I am no reviewer, my hair has no quiff, and Lord Beaverbrook would pass 
me in the street with never a qualm. [I am a poor devil of an Editor for 
my sins, and I read novels in the intervals of reading proofs, and all I can 
offer is my personal impressions of the books of 1930, which surely all my 
readers have read or can claim, in the company of illiterates, that they 
have read. 

As is well known, there are two ways of writing this sort of survey. 
One can make up one’s mind as to the general trend of the novels of the 
year, and then select for detailed mention such books as will bear out the 
theory that one has already adopted. This is good, for any theory on earth 
can be so proved—are there not some ten thousand novels every year to 
choose from? If, however, one has that sort of mind which shrinks from that 
suppressio veri suggestio falst to which our learned profession is so prone, 
one can reverse that method and, proceeding from the books that have 
made their appeal, elucidate the general tendencies of the year. That is 
my method, and I have wasted enough space explaining it. 

First, then, what are the outstanding novels of the past year? I have 
read Angel Pavement, of course, who could miss it ? and on the whole | 
was disappointed. It is inevitable that, when an author has leapt into 
fame with a book of the calibre of The Good Companions, one should approach 
his next novel with some mistrust of his publisher’s efforts to keep him on 
the pinnacle. But even if one put all such unworthy thoughts away, the 
fact remains that Mr. Priestley in some measure fell short of his earlier 
success with the publication of Angel Pavement. It would seem that his 
characters betrayed him. The people who, in 1929, were such excellent 
company, pleased because none of them were quite real. The characters 
of Angel Pavement were, for the most part, all too real. Turgis, the clerk, 
for instance, was most faithfully and depressingly drawn, and Sylvia who, 
to lapse to the vernacular, led him up the garden, gave an all too convincing 
picture of an unpleasant type whom so far I have not personally encountered, 
but who Mr. James Douglas, that latter-day saint, assures me is rampant 
in the midst of society. I know that these are no fair grounds of criticism, 


1 Priestley, J. B., “‘ Angel Pavement.” Heinemann, 10s. 6d. 
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and that to decry an author for his faithful portrayal of character is not in 
the tradition of literary appraisal, but there are so many who can give us 
realism, and so few who are good companions. I hope that this year Mr. 
Priestley will wear once more those ever so slightly rose-coloured glasses 
which suit him so well. 

The war book is waning, and I for one am not sorry, It is true that, 
by 1929, the Great War as a background for the serious novel, as distinct 
from the ephemeral propaganda of Messrs. McNeile and Hay, was long 
overdue, It is true that the flood-tide that came upon us brought many 
books that will endure, but there was a vast amount of rubbish washed up 
to hide the treasures, The trench is a fine setting for a novel, but there 
is a certain similarity about trenches; the latrine is at least a novel back- 
ground, but its esthetic appeal is limited. The passing of these brief but 
odorous fashions in fiction is not to be deeply regretted. Before I intone 
“requiescant ” over Herr Remarque and his brethren, there are at least 
two novels which merit less cavalier treatment. The first, Medal without 
Bar, is without question the finest war book that I have encountered, It 
is soberly written, the usual trimmings of lavatory talk and light ladies 
are absent, and it is about living people, not dirty-minded puppets in khaki. 
One can hear oneself think, undeafened by artillery fire, and the whole book 
develops a study of the growth of fear in the mind of a brave and intelligent 
man which will not be surpassed for some time. The Good Soldier Schweik® 
is of a different order. It is the epic of the damned fool, the eternal butt 
of the eternal sergeant-major. It should appeal most forcibly to all those 
who.can still laugh at the sight of a fat man meeting a banana skin, and 
who do not lift pious eyes to heaven at the sound of that hearty though faintly 
Rabelaisian laughter that can still be heard in bar parlours and other places 
where are gathered together two or three who appreciate a full-bodied 
anecdote. More refined beings will see no point in the book. 

Humour has fared well. Mr. Belloc has given us another Chester- 
Belloc which well maintains the traditions of this collaboration. In The 
Man Who Made Gold, all the Belloc puppets are set up and knocked down 
with a deft touch aided by a dry humour that just avoids cynicism. The 
robber baron of Fleet Street and the wealthy Labour statesman are sheer 
joy, and they give Mr. Belloc an opportunity of displaying his skill at a 
difficult game—that of utilizing one’s personal prejudices in the creation 
of character without antagonizing a reader who does not share one’s 
idiosyncrasies, Out of a different vat comes Staying with Relations.4 
Surely all feminists should rise up and call Rose Macaulay blessed, for she 
has amply atoned for the sins of Miss Dell. Her humour is of that rare and 
precious sort that is perilously near to cattiness, and which must be held 


1 Blaker, Richard, ‘“‘ Medal without Bar.’ Hodder, 8s. 6d. 

2 Hasek, Jaroslav, ‘‘ The Good Soldier Schweik.”” Heinemann, 10s. 6d. 
3 Belloc, Hilaire, ‘‘ The Man Who Made Gold.” Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d. 

4 Macaulay, Rose, “* Staying with Relations.” Collins, 7s. 6d. 
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always on the rein if it is not to degenerate into mere gibing. Staying 
with Relations is as good as Potterism—high praise, made higher by the fact 
that there is not another author writing to-day with whom one can justly 
compare Rose Macaulay. Her remarks about His Majesty’s Judges in this 
book should be writ large in every Court of Justice in England. These 
two books are vintage humour, not to everybody’s taste, but for those who 
like the quiet chuckle more than the loud guffaw. Elmer Rice’s 4 Voyag 
to Purilia‘ is of wider appeal. It is the long-awaited satire of the canons 
of Hollywood and it is superlatively well done. The American film is a 
heaven-sent subject for satire, but it needs careful handling. Attacked 
with force, it collapses at once and leaves nothing save a litter of plaster 
from which, stifled but persistent, echoes a theme song. But in the hands 
of Elmer Rice it is displayed as the product of morons that it really is, all 
bunk, all treacle, all false values. Chapter VII, in which the caste system 
of Purilia is described, is delightful. Rice has taken every one of the stock 
figures of the film, and has tied round its neck a label inscribed in indelible 
ink which will take some removing. His labels are absolutely original and 
yet apt to the point of inevitability. Which of us who frequent the movies 
would have labelled the long-suffering and saintly mothers who alternately 
weep and knit as “ Umbilicans,” and yet is there anyone who will in future 
see such an old lady on the screen without shouting her label, to the 
scandalizing of the attendants? This book should be the final nail in the 
coffin of the Hollywood film. Unfortunately, it will be nothing of the 
sort. ‘There are too many half-wits with nothing to do on Saturday night. 

I am not at all sure that Mr. Caradoc Evans should be mentioned in 
the highly respectable pages of Tue Lisrary Assistant. Nothing to Pay? 
his last book, is almost incredible in its savagery and in the appalling bitterness 
of its attack on the Welsh. From Capel Sion and My People one could 
understand why Mr. Evans is not safe in Cardiff, but Nothing to Pay makes 
one wonder if he is safe anywhere from the vengeance of his countrymen. 
This is not a pleasant book, and one devoutly hopes that it is absolutely 
untrue, for it is terrible to think that such people as Mr. Evans describes 
could possibly exist, but for all that, it is a devilishly plausible book, an all 
too forcible reminder of the saying that there is no smoke without fire. I 
should be interested to see figures showing how many libraries have this 
book on their open shelves, as compared with those who stock it for the 
delectation of the staff. 

H. G. Wells has to a certain extent rehabilitated himself after the 
débicle of the last few years, and The Autocracy of Mr. Parham® marks a 
return to the fantastic vein of which he is a master. It is enlivened too 
with an impish humour which is absent from his earlier work, and is altogether 


1 Rice, Elmer, “‘ A Voyage to Purilia.”’ Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 
2 Evans, Caradoc, ‘‘ Nothing to Pay.”” Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d. 
3 Wells, H. G., ‘‘ The Autocracy of Mr. Parham.” Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
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a happy blend of Wells the sociologist, the romancer and the satirist. One 
of the greatest attractions of this book, to me at any rate, is the appearance, 
under the thinnest of disguises, of some ‘of those Olympians who automatically 
are accorded the front pages of the morning papers. ‘This device is, of course, 
not art, but it makes spicy reading. Mr. Wells is ably abetted by the 
inimitable Low, whose audacity in using, as a model for Sir Bussy Woodcock, 
the features of the noble lord who employs him for about five evenings a 
week, revived my dying belief in the sanctity of art in this England. The 
book is worth seven and sixpence for the illustrations alone. 

Mr. Galsworthy has dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of the vast epic 
of the Forsyte family in his volume of short stories, On Forsyte ’Change.! 
In a lesser man, it would seem that this book were a mere flogging of a 
dead horse, and the danger that the camel’s back might break under this 
last addition to the load would be very real. Not so with Mr. Galsworthy. 
One feels, while reading his stories, that, so far from being a burden they 
are a necessity. They round off the Saga and clear up several points that 
before may have worried the Forsyte fan. Their style is of course irre- 
proachable. 

From the solid respectability of the Forsytes, let us turn to something 
a little different, and perhaps not so certain of a place on our hallowed 
shelves. We owe a good deal already to the enterprise of Mr. Victor 
Gollancz, but he has increased our debt a hundredfold by introducing us 
to Colette. In one year he has given us Chéri,? Mitsou,3 and Claudine at 
School * by this author. Chéri did not appeal to me, I admit. It is finely 
written, its psychology is admirable, and it is devastating in its merciless 
study of both its hero and heroine, if these terms are applicable in this case. 
But it leaves a taste in the mouth. Mitsou is another story in both senses. 
Mitsou herself is of course a most reprehensible young woman and deserves 
no encouragement. Her lieutenant in blue should have known better. 
Petite-Chose is a bad lot. ‘‘ Now for some loving” indeed! But the 
book is altogether the most charming that I have read. Its “ absent- 
minded immodesty ”—to quote Colette—disarms my innate respectability, 
while the love-letters of the lieutenant in blue make me regret my wasted 
opportunities. And yet there are libraries who have banned Colette, and 
I shall probably be put in my place for admiring her. Claudine at School 
enlightened me considerably on one or two points which prudence forbids 
me to specify, and amused me immensely. The publishers tell their public 
that it is largely autobiographical, and if this is so, it largely accounts for 
Mitsou. But if this is the sort of thing that the French learn at school, 
it is no wonder that they know how to cater for English tourists. 


1 Galsworthy, John, “‘ On Forsyte ’Change.” Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
2 Colette, “‘ Chéri.”” Gollancz, + a7 

3 Colette, * Mitsou.” Gollancz 

4 Colette, “ Claudine at ‘School, 6 ‘ton, 7s. 6d. 
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The detective story holds its own, and seems likely to do so for some 
time. It is more and more realized that this type of novel, if not art, is at 
least of some value on account of its mental stimulus, and the tendency 
seems to be for a departure from the crude “ thriller” and a progression 
towards a more subtle form. The modern writer of murder stories is 
abandoning the stereotyped form of the gradual elucidation of a crime 
culminating in the arrest of the murderer on the last page. Instead he 
tends to tell his reader quite soon the facts of his case and concentrates on 
the psychology of his murderers. This naturally produces a novel of far 
greater value than one in which the characters ‘are mere lay figures and 
which puts action before all else. I cannot go into details of the detective 
stories of the year. Their name is legion, and many of them are quite 
second-rate. There have been one or two of distinction, notably War 
in Heaven,' by Charles Williams. This is a curious and absorbing book, a 
mixture of occultism, ordinary crime and mysticism which makes it very 
different from the average “ blood.” I think that such books as this are 
an indication that, out of the detective story, will emerge a new novel form 
which will be worthy to take its place among those which are already 
established as “ art.” 

Before summing up and passing sentence on the output of 1930, I feel 
that there are one or two developments in book-production as it touches 
the novel which should not go unrecorded. The first is the amazing growth 
of the omnibus book. This has evidently come to stay, and though I do 
not think that it is of any outstanding value to public libraries, it is 
certainly a boon to private book buyers. 1930 has seen the publication 
of many omnibus books, and although the majority of them are reprints 
of authors whose work needs no criticism in this article, I feel that some of 
them should be noted here. There is The Edgar Wallace Police Van* 
which, without shame, I admit that I read until two in the morning for 
three nights running. The Four Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel? is 
another ample helping, and though I balked at The Ethel Dell Pullman 
I have seen respectable ladies in the Lending Department nearly fighting 
over it. In Great Short Stories of Detection ® the detective story is treated 
with respect, and is traced through the ages with a thoroughness which 
makes me hold out my hand to Dorothy Sayers as a fellow spirit. The 
Omnibus F. F. Connington * was a happy thought, and contains four of the 
best novels of a master craftsman. 

The second development is the gallant effort of Mundanus, Ltd., which 
has already been the subject of comment in this journal. The second and 


Williams, Charles, “‘ War in Heaven.” Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 

‘“* The Edgar Wallace Police Van.” Hodder, 7s. 6d. 

** The Four Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel.” Hodder, 7s. 6d. 
** The Ethel Dell Pullman.’ Benn, 7s. 6d. 

** Great Short Stories of Detection.”” Gollancz, 5s. 

“ The Omnibus J. J. Connington.” Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 
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| third volumes of the series, Decent Fellows! and Gunman, are excellent 

| reading. Gunman particularly absorbed me. It is perhaps the most 
| damning indictment of American civilization that has yet been published, 
) provided always that it is a reliable picture, which I see no reason to doubt. 
' Bear with me a little longer, while I wind up this interminable article. 
' These, as I see them, are the tendencies of the year. The war novel is 
) definitely a thing of the past. A new fashion has not yet appeared to 
' take its place. The detective story becomes more and more scientific. 
» Sex is less absorbing (very little less), and the researches of the muck-rakers 
» have been but meagrely rewarded. And various experiments have been 
» made with the price of novels. We have been given more for our money 
} in omnibus books, less for our money in several long short stories at six 
| shillings; we have at last had novels offered to us at a reasonable price, 
' and we have been blackmailed by the use of famous names into paying half 
' a guinea for books that were not always worth the imposition. On the 

| whole, not a bad year for the novel. 


Some Juvenile Books of 1930 
A Brief Survey 


By ETHEL GERARD 


UVENILE literature of 1930 falls easily into three categories: (1) 

those books written primarily for younger children ; (2) fiction, com- 

prising mainly school and adventure stories; and (3) non-fictional or 

educative books, In looking back over the year’s output one is struck 
with the variety and attractiveness of those falling within the first category, 
the mediocrity of those within the second, and the general excellence of 
those within the third. 

Never before has the younger child been catered for as he is to-day— 
the phenomenal success of the Milne-Shepard books having whetted into 
activity an astonishing number of imitators, some of whom have played the 
“sedulous ape ” exceedingly well, others with less success. It is an exceed- 
ingly rare gift to be able to write for children from the child’s standpoint, 
for the very obvious reason that very few adults remember precisely what 
it was to be a child, to become, that is, in imagination the children they 


1 Heygate, John, ‘‘ Decent Fellows.” Mundanus, 3s. 9d. 
2 Coe, Charles Francis, “‘ Gunman.” Mundanus, 3s. 9d. 
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actually once were. Walter de la Mare, who has written some of our most 
delightful children’s books, doubts if even a boy or girl of fourteen remembers 
what he or she was at seven or younger. If these early impressions 0 
soon become blurred and obscured to the comparatively youthful mind, 
how much more dim must they be to the mind of an adult. The adult 
may think he remembers, but is it not that unconsciously he thinks he 
should remember, certain things, rather than that the memory of their 
actual occurrence flood back to his mind? But when a Barrie or a Milne 
creates a Peter Pan or a Christopher Robin, we take their gift with eager 
hands, not bothering to ask whether the picture they paint is one of pure 
imagination or of half-remembered memories, It is enough that their 
characters live and clutch at our heart-strings by reason of their very 
lovableness and the appeal of everlasting youth. 

Although neither a new Peter Pan nor a Christopher Robin made his 
appearance in 1930, some quite likable young people made their first bow 
to the reading public. Enid Bagnold, the gifted author of one of the first 
war books, A Diary without Dates, contributed one of the most attractive 
of the year’s juvenile books. Her Alice and Thomas and Fane ' is a wholly 
delightful book which affords as much pleasure to the right sort of grown-up 
as to children themselves. It deals with the doings of three very moder, 
rather naughty, but delightful children aged respectively five, seven and 
eight, who live in a strange-shaped house at Rottingdean, and whose father 
“said he hadn’t any money ” although he managed to provide his family 
with spinach and asparagus. The adventures of this beguiling trio 
amateur ‘street artists on Brighton front, their discovery of a smuggler’ 
cave, and Thomas’s trip to Dieppe, are written with a brevity of style and 
unforced humour that is admirable. The illustrations, some of which are 
by a juvenile artist, Laurian Jones, are the very kind to appeal to younger 
children. 

Another juvenile book deserving of high praise is A. E. Coppard’s Pink 
Furniture,? but whether this fantastic story of the boy whose soul loathed 
the sight of washing in the garden, and who went out into the world to 
find the pink furniture for which he longed, only to find it after years of 
search in the very cottage he had left, has quite such an appeal for the 
younger child, it is difficult to say. Certainly, children are more likely to 
miss the philosophy of life contained in it than are older folk who will read 
and enjoy it. André Maurois has demonstrated, in his Country of Thirty- 
six Thousand Wishes,3 that he is as capable of writing a good fairy story a 
he is of writing an enthralling biography—a fairy story that can hold its 
own with any, and what is more, that is thoroughly up-to-date in every 

1 Bagnold, Enid, “‘ Alice and Thomas and Jane.’ Illustrated by the author and 
Laurian Jones. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

2 Coppard, A. E., “‘ Pink Furniture: A Tale for Lovely Children with Nobl 


Natures.” Cape, 7s. 6d. 
3 Maurois, André, ‘‘ Country of Thirty-six Thousand Wishes.” Heinemann, 6s. 
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way, biplanes and motor-cars taking their places in it as a matter of course, 
and even the colours and textures of the garments provided from the fairy 
store for Michelle have a thoroughly approved modern sound about them. 
The illustrations, by D’Adrienne Ségur, most of which are coloured, are 
delightful. 

Several very attractive books of verse for children have been issued 
during the year, among which Walter de la Mare’s Poems for Children? 
must take first rank, This is not an entirely new collection, but includes 
poems which have appeared before in Songs of Childhood, Peacock Pie, and 
others of his books. As a collection, however, it is to be thoroughly recom- 
mended, although it is more suited to the older than the very young reader. 
The latter’s requirements are more suitably met by Joyce Lankester Brisley’s 
delightfully illustrated Lambs’-tails and Such-like®; Marion St. John 
Webb’s last book, ‘ohn and me and the Dickery Dog, both closely following 
the Milne tradition; and by a comparatively new writer, Caryl Brahms, 
with her The Moon on my Left. All readers of children’s verse, irrespective 
of age, will regret the recent death of Mrs, St. John Webb, who created 
the much-loved “ littlest ” books. 

This selection is rather like picking out a few ripe plums from a basketful, 
but it is extremely difficult to make a limited selection from such admirable 
material, 

In the case of juvenile fiction generally the output for 1930 has been 
very much of the same quality and order as that of any previous year during 
the last decade. Well-known children’s writers have supplied their usual 
brand of school and adventure stories, which have been devoured with the 
usual avidity by youthful readers in every junior library throughout the 
country. On the whole, boys’ stories have been of a rather better quality 
than those written for girls, possibly because many of the men writing for 
boys have been men of action who consequently write of what they have 
seen with force and conviction. The women writers confine themselves 
more to school interests, which tend to become hackneyed and stereotyped. 

The non-fictional books have been unusually good both in subject- 
matter and general make-up. Throughout the year there was a steady flow 
of books on natural history, elementary science, mechanics and engineering, 
handicrafts and sport, which should have more than satisfied the most 
critical of juniors; here, again, the boys’ books were noticeably superior 
to the girls’, This probably accounts for the fact of so many girls reading 
boys’ books ; for the modern child loves, above all things, action and adven- 
ture, and now that women are breaking flying, motoring and other records, 
gitls are almost as interested in these matters as are their brothers. 


De la Mare, Walter, ‘‘ Poems for Children.” Constable, 7s. 6d. 

Brisley, Joyce Lankester, ‘‘ Lambs’-tails and Such-like.” Harrap, 6s. 
Webb, Marion St. John, ‘* John and me and the Dickery Dog.” Harrap, 5s. 
Brahms, Caryl, “‘ The Moon on my Left.”” Gollancz, 6s. 
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The juvenile historical books too have been good. A new writer~ 
Joyce Reason—has written a particularly good book! on the bronze age in 
these islands, weaving her account into a story that will fascinate imaginative 
children and help them to visualize their country in the days before the 
Roman invasion, Naomi Mitchison’s historical stories, which cover some- 
thing like 1,400 years, in The Hostages* are so fascinating and enthralling 
that they make the past alive again in the imagination of her fortunate 
readers, Eleanor Farjeon’s Tales from Chaucer*® too is a really beautiful 
book, written in vivid prose and illustrated in colour by L. Russell Flint; 
and James Baldwin’s Story of Roland,‘ with delightful coloured illustration 
by Peter Hurd, tells the story of the great hero of the Middle Ages in a 
way that will appeal to the most modern young reader. 

As a fitting conclusion to a very brief survey The Children’s Story of 
Literature,5 by E. Albert, is recommended as an excellent general survey of 
our national literature for children. Beginning with the English people 
and their language, the author leads his readers through the great story of 
English literature from the Canterbury Tales down to post-war literature, 


Some Poetry of 1930 


By STANLEY SNAITH 


TO POETS 


Though there be none to hear, 
Make music swift and clear ; 
Let no dumbness eclipse 
Song’s luminous lips. 


Be content to sing 

As the meadow-spring 
Confides its silver phrases 
To the deaf daisies. 


| YOR the past twenty years—I define the period precisely, for 1911 


was something of a landmark in the annals of twentieth-century 
poetry—it has been fashionable to complain that poetry, if not 
entirely dead, has at least reached a condition of incipient paralysis, and 
can point only to minor excellences and isolated achievements, There 


1 Reason, Joyce, ‘* Bean the Bronze Smith.” Dent, 5s. 

2 Mitchison, Naomi, ‘‘ The Hostages: Stories for Boys and Girls.” Cape, 7s. 6d. 
3 Farjeon, Eleanor, ‘‘ Tales from Chaucer in Prose.” Medici Society, 7s. 6d. 

4 Baldwin, James, “ Story of Roland.” Scribner, 10s. 6d. 

5 Albert, Edward, “‘ The Children’s Story of Literature.’’ Collins, 6s. 
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is some truth in the statement. It is certainly incontestable that, since 
the Victorian Age passed into that “ dim unknown ” which, in the persons 
of Browning, Tennyson and their followers, it so smugly invoked, no poet 
of stature has appeared among us. Nor has any poet (unless the reader 
wishes to make an exception in favour of Mr. Humbert Wolfe) tackled and 
successfully negotiated a theme of major importance to mankind. The 
age is not, in that sense, an age of four-square achievement. Poets, especially 
since the gigantic disillusionment, the topsy-turvying of values, brought 
about by the Great War, have come to regard quality rather than “ mass ” 
as the supreme desideratum. That simple faith that is more than Norman 
blood has suffered a slump in the muses’ market. Poets no longer bow 
before those rosy generalizations upon which, in the past, so much enduring 
work has been based. It would be well-nigh impossible, for example, for 
an Ode on the Intimations of Immortality to be written to-day, The malaise 
of the age would preclude such a thing. It is essentially an age of short 
poems, of modest, personal poems. The poet has turned subjective, But 
no one with an eye on the continuum of poetic history need be dismayed 
by this. A single short lyric—a swallow-song as it were—is as valuable 
in its way as an epic ; and—to take only one example—the poetic content 
of one of the Shropshire Lad’s lyrics is at least equal to that of Gray’s 
turnippy elegy. W. H. Davies is in no danger of having to write an Essay 
on Man in order to obtain an honours degree on Helicon. Our century is, 
in fact, in its body of small lyrics, not unworthy to be compared with that 
Golden Age when Herrick and his fellows, in the pure gush of their melody, 
outsweetened the very nightingale. If it has no great singers, it has a 
thicketful of good ones ; and a period of literature, which can boast of the 
best work of Housman, Flecker, Brooke, Hardy, Davies, Owen, Graves, 
Thomas, Frost, Freeman, De La Mare, Hodgson and many others, need 
have no misgivings upon the acceptability of its contribution to the corpus 
of English poetry. 

It must be admitted that, during the past four or five years, singularly 
little poetry of substance has been written. The poets, whose reputation 
was made in or shortly after the war, have turned, as if by a single impulse, 
to fiction, to criticism, even to university professorship. Of new-comers 
there have been few ; certainly very few regarding whose future it is possible 
to be optimistic. In winnowing, therefore, the poetic output of a single 
year, it is well not to start with expectations too roseate. Indeed, a cynic 
would be inclined to describe the process as separating, not the sheep from 
the goats, but the more goatish from the less goatish. The year’s output 
is embarrassingly large. But, fortunately for the reviewer, the work of 


selection is rendered easier by the fact that 75 per cent. of published poets 
are croakers— 


Whose vocal villainies 
All desire to shirk— 
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youthful tyros who spend their time in imitating their betters; and, on 
the whole, the imitation is about as successful as a bull-frog’s attempt to 
sing like Tetrazzini. There is, also, a good deal of work produced which is 
genuinely competent and sincere, but destitute of individual essence, 
Originality is a quality as rarely met with, in these days, as the sea 
serpent. Then out they go. By concentrating our scrutiny upon the 
comparatively few poets who have something to say, haltingly though 
they may say it, we reach, for good or ill, some kind of a rough arbitrary 
minimum. 

To deal first with single poets. The book of the year, so far as poetry 
is concerned, is, I suppose, Robert Frost’s Collected Poems.’ Frost, though 
he has a large following in America, has never received from English critics 
the appreciation to which he is entitled. He is an authentic poet. He 
thinks and feels as a poet. He is unswervingly honest. He is invariably 
himself. There is no trickery in his work ; he speaks clearly, unaffectedly, 
modestly, with a grave, subdued, almost monotonous rhythm. He appears 
to have no use for dazzling similes, breath-taking metaphors, fancy adjectives: 
the stock-in-trade of poets from Shakespeare to Ella Wilcox. A less 
“literary” writer it would be impossible to find. As Mr. De La Mare 
said of Defoe, “ We never seem to catch him pen on lip.” He is “ of the 
earth earthy” ; he knows nature as few poets are privileged to know her. 
This collected edition demonstrates impressively the body, the variety 
and the integritous continuity of his achievement. His work—like Edward 
Thomas’s, which it closely resembles—is curiously aloof, it does not yield 
its secrets to-the casual reader. But it will win for itself an ever-increasing 
number of admirers ; and it is not improbable that it will outlive the flashy 
fireworks of some contemporaries. With this book should be coupled 
Edmund Blunden’s Poems, 1914-1930? which is sure of a ready acceptance 
wherever poetry is read and understood. 

A refreshing book (both in format and content) is F. L. Lucas’s 
Marionettes*. Mr. Lucas brings to poetry those scholarly, meditative 
qualities which distinguish his criticism. His writing has no clamant or 
surface originality, But nevertheless it is original. The agate-like lucidity 
and firmness of his technique will charm every discriminative reader. 


A tinkling cymbal still to me 
Is verse which has not clarity 


says Mr. Lucas when evaluating the salient literary virtues ; and one wishes 
Miss Edith Sitwell 4 had borne this excellent principle in mind more fre- 
quently. One wonders how often her twisted, exotic, wayward imagery 


1 Frost, Robert, ‘‘ Collected Poems.” Longmans, 15s. 
2 Blunden, Edmund, “‘ Poems, 1914-1930."" Cobden-Sanderson, 10s. 6d. 
3 Lucas, F. L., ‘‘ Marionettes.” C.U.P., 5s. 

4 Sitwell, Edith, “‘ Collected Poems.”” Duckworth, 8s. 6d. 
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is the spontaneous expression of a personal outlook, and how often it serves 
merely as a gadfly which she delights to let loose against the classicists. To 
call the daylight “ fat,” for instance, seems to me no more a feat of the 
poetic imagination than to call the young lady at one’s tobacconist’s fat. 
But many of her verses have a dreamy, tropical beauty peculiarly their own ; 
and she has a sense of humour (as when speaking of Queen Victoria and the 
age which bears her august name) possessed by few poets of her calibre. 
Her brother, Sacheverell Sitwell, who is perhaps the most accomplished 
poet of this “ unholy trio,” adds a new leaf to his laurels with his allegorical 
poem Dr. Donne and Gargantua.| Among other poets of more or less 
established reputation, Mr. Sturge Moore gives us Mystery and Tragedy, 
two pastoral plays written in that close, sinewy style which has always 
marked this poet’s work ; Mr. De La Mare, his Poems for Children,’ a dewy 
cluster (lacking, however, the verses in 4 Child’s Day) with a prefatory 
essay as delicate and melodious as one of Schubert’s songs ; while Humbert 
Wolfe has assembled his Early Poems,‘ a little down-at-heel perhaps, but 
at least free from that glibness of expression which (as witness his Uncelestial 
City 5) has since been his undoing. A few years ago Mr. Roy Campbell 
titillated jaded palates with such lines as— 


Gigantic copulations shake the sky, 


and his new volume ® evinces his characteristic braggadocio of style and that 
indiscipline which appears to be intrinsic in his make-up. Mr. Richard 
Church’s 4 Glance Backward? is full of good things. Mr. Church phrases 
well. He can build a poem organically. But at present his poetic 
constitution is far from robust. Many of his poems, for all their admirable 
qualities, are like shapes in clay which have not been touched with the 
transfiguring breath. He is most successful in his briefer lyrics, where he 
has contrived to flash his thought into a single compelling figure. John 
Freeman’s Last Poems,8 unfinished though some of them are, are good poetic 
coinage. They ring true. Freeman was by nature and training a 
fastidious craftsman, and the instinct for such exquisitely logical imagery 
as— 
Rain swept as birds flocking sweep 


had not deserted him during the closing years of his life. His poems leave 
in the mind what Francis Thompson called “a sense of stilled singing.” 


1 Sitwell, Sacheverell, “*‘ Dr. Donne and Gargantua.’’ Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 
2 Moore, Sturge, ‘‘ Mystery and Tragedy.” Toulmin, 7s. 6d. 

3 De La Mare, Walter, “‘ Poems for Children.” Constable, 7s. 6d. 

4 Wolfe, Humbert, ‘“‘ Early Poems.” Blackwell, 6s. 

5 Wolfe, Humbert, ‘‘ The Uncelestial City.” Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 

6 Campbell, Roy, ‘‘ Adamastor.” Faber, 5s. 

7 Church, Richard, “‘ A Glance Backward.” Dent, 8s. 6d. 

8 Freeman, John, “‘ Last Poems.”” Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
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Mr. Wilfrid Gibson,' on the other hand, has suffered the fate so admirably 
described in Robert Graves’s epigram : 


He found a formula for drawing comic rabbits ; 

The formula for drawing comic rabbits paid ; 

But in the end he could not change the tragic habits 
The formula for drawing comic rabbits made. 


For Mr. Gibson’s poems are made according to a formula, and as the 
formula was never a very good one, his poems never acquire personal 
life. 

“‘ Though I know no Greek, yet I love the sound on’t,” says Miramont 
in the old play, and I fancy many readers feel something similar of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s 4sh Wednesday? ‘The hieratic thanksgivings of Mr. Eliot’s 
initiates leave me unmoved. The scantlings of this little volume impress 
me as being, not poetry, but data for poetry. They are so unsubstantial 
that Mr. Yeats’s shadowiest fancies are monoliths in comparison. Mr. 
Auslander’s Letters to Women® are at the opposite extreme. Here is a poet 
of strength and promise. The verse-letters are addressed to such diverse 
persons as Emily Dickinson, Duse and Sappho, and, though somewhat 
carelessly composed, are punctuated by bursts of radiant lyricism. Of 
Miss Margaret Radford’s Pomegranate Flower * it is less easy to speak. Wilde 
said of Hall Caine that he wrote at the top of his voice ; Miss Radford’s 
writing is little more than a whisper. But about everything she does there 
clings a curious personal aroma. She gives, not excitement, but a subtle 
relish. Miss Patience Ross, in The Glass Rose ® does excite. She is a lyrist 
of frustrated love. She does not yet fully appreciate, in Isaac Rosenberg’s 
words— 


What dread, dark seas and perilous 
Lie ’twixt love’s silence and love’s speech, 


and sometimes those seas engulf her, and her voice becomes incoherent. 
But her writing, in its vividness and vehemence, has developed since the 
publication of her Black Bread, and I shall not be surprised if she attains 
a position among modern poets comparable to that of Alice Meynell. She is 
already a considerable artist. 

Other volumes worthy of note are Stephen Crane’s Collected Poems *— 
strange poems, twisted and calified with their burning core of thought ; 
Stella Gibbons’ Mountain Beast?; Alan Porter’s Signature of Pain®; 


1 Gibson, Wilfrid, “‘ Hazards.” Macmillan, 5s. 

2 Eliot, T. S., “‘ Ash Wednesday.” Faber, 3s. 6d. 

3 Auslander, Joseph, ‘‘ Letters to Women.” Harper, 16s. 

4 Radford, Margaret, ‘‘ Pomegranate Flower.’”’ Scholartis, 7s. 6d. 
5 Ross, Patience, ‘‘ The Glass Rose.”’ Blackwell, 3s. 6d. 

6 Crane, a “Collected Poems.” Knopf, 7s. 6d. 

7 Gibbons, Stella, “* Mountain Beast.” Longmans, 3s. 6d. 

8 Porter, Alan, “‘ Signature of Pain.’ Cobden-Sanderson, 6s. 
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The Frozen Ocean, by Viola Meynell, who has inherited something of her 
mother’s frugality of expression ; the new and expanded edition of Hardy’s 
Chosen Poems? ; and Poems, by Gerard Manley Hopkins, a volume of such 
sovereign moment as to merit more than a brief notice. Mr. Richard 
Aldington’s Pegasus, never very steady in his stride, has come a cropper in 
A Dream in the Louxemburg.4 

“A blessing onto the head of the man what invented beans,” said 
Artemus Ward ; and, pace Mr. Graves, a blessing onto the head of the man 
what invented anthologies, say I. This year has seen the publication of 
several good, and one poor, anthology. Songs and Slang of the British 
Soldier,’ edited by John Brophy and Eric Partridge, is treasure-trove. Many 
of these songs, in their simplicity, their wry and sombre levity, recall the 
best of the old sea-shanties. Such refrains as “ Always bloody-well raining ” 
and “ I want to go home” (“ Our soldiers swore terribly in Flanders,” said 
my Uncle Toby) may belong to Billingsgate rather than to Helicon, but 
they have their own poignant, if largely associative, appeal. ‘The voice of 
a doomed democracy speaks in them, and I am not sure that they would 
not have found favour at the Mermaid Tavern. The editors’ glossary, a 
volume in itself, is written with a sub-acid waggery that will bring many 
a chuckle to the lips of readers who harbour no illusions about the efficiency 
of the military machine. An equally savoury collection is Lewis and Lee’s 
The Stuffed Owl: an Anthology of Bad Verses of which a new and 
enlarged edition has appeared. What a brilliant, sly, irreverent, wicked 
collection of absurdities this is! A single poem will convey something of 
the flavour of the book: 


Minnie May House she had to go, 

And leave her friends that loved her so ; 
She was a girl in her teens, 

As lovely a flower as e’er was seen. 


My only complaint is that the editors’ sense of humour is a little too feline, 
alittle too avid for prey. It is right that Vaughan’s— 


How brave a prospect is a bright backside 
should be drawn into the net ; but surely Mrs, Browning’s— 


Our Euripides the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 


has no rightful place in such gimcrack company ? 


1 Meynell, Viola, ‘“‘ The Frozen Ocean.” Secker, 7s. 6d. 

2 Hardy, Thomas, ‘‘ Chosen Poems.” Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

3 Hopkins, Gerard Manley, “ Poems.” O.U.P., 7s. 6d. 

4 Aldington, Richard, “*‘ A Dream in the Louxemburg.” Chatto, 3s. 6d. 

5 ** Songs and Slang of the British Soldier.” Scholartis, 7s. 6d. 

6 Lewis, D. B. Wyndham and Charles Lee, “‘ The Stuffed Owl: an Anthology of Bad 
Verse.’ Dent, 6s. 
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Unstinted praise is due to Mr. F. E. Budd for his anthology of 
Lullabies’ which ranges from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century, 
and a good word must be said for the Imagist Anthology containing several 
capital poems, notably those of Ford M. Ford. It enshrines the vintage of 
a movement, which (happily) appears to have perished. Mr. W. M. Kerr’s 
Restoration Verse * is a respectable anthology, though Mr. H. M. Massingham 
has already gone a-blackberrying in the same woods and returned with a 
choicer load. Mr. W. H. Davies’s Fewels of Song* is a better book than 
its title would suggest, though it could have been improved by the omission 
of the compiler’s fatuous foreword. Mr. Moult’s Best Poems of 19305 
will please those whom its predecessors have pleased. Milton and 
the Augustan Age,’ compiled by Miss Edith Sitwell, and graced with an 
essay the pedantry of which out-Churton’s Collins, contains, as the prime 
justification for its existence, a selection from Kit Smart ; while Mr. J. E. 
Uhler’s Best Eighteenth-Century Comedies? is a toothsome eight-and-sixpence 
worth, One cannot, however, “ wreathe the rod of criticism with roses” 
in speaking of Mr. Frederick Brereton’s Anthology of War Poems8 Why 
Mr. Blunden should have subscribed his ripe and illuminating foreword 
to such a book I am at a loss to understand. The selection shows no sign 
of a guiding principle. At least half of the poems are worthless. Wilfred 
Owen’s noble Strange Meeting, and Mr. Kipling’s jingoistic cry of “ The 
Hun is at the gate,” for example, rub shoulders to their mutual uneasiness. 
More reprehensibly, from Owen’s Futility the clinching couplet has been 
inexplicably lopped away. Flecker, Mr. De La Mare, Mr. Chesterton, 
Mr. Robert Nichols and Mr. Gordon Bottomley, to mention no others, 
each wrote at least one first-rate poem about the war ; it is regrettable that 
these should have been elbowed out to make room for a number of writers, 
the resurrection of whose verses does a disservice to their memory. 

In conclusion, three books on poetry may be briefly recommended: 
Mr. Charles Williams’s Poetry at Present ® ; Enid Hamer’s Metres of English 
Poetry ©; and Poetry and the Common Reader, by Mr. M.R. Ridley. Mr. 
Ridley’s book is as simple and reliable an introduction to the mechanism of 
verse as any beginner could desire. It is thickly encrusted with well- 
chosen illustrations. It eschews pedantry and wearisome detail. It is 
informed with enthusiasm. 


1 Budd, F. E., Editor, “‘ Lullabies.” Scholartis, 6s. 

2‘* The Imagist Anthology.” Chatto, 6s. 

3 Kerr, W. M., “‘ Restoration Verse.” Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
4 Davies, W. H., “* Jewels of Song.’ Cape, 6s. 

5 Moult, Thomas, “‘ Best Poems of 1930.” Cape, 6s. 

6 Sitwell, Edith, ‘‘ Milton and the Augustan Age.” Duckworth, 6s. 

7 Uhler, J. E., “* Best Eighteenth-Century Comedies.” Knopf, 8s. 6d. 
8 Brereton, Frederick, ‘‘ Anthology of War Poems.’ Collins, 6s. 

9 Williams, Charles, ‘“‘ Poetry at Present.” O.U.P., 8s. 6d. 

10 Hamer, Enid, “‘ Metres of English Poetry.” Methuen, 10s. 6d. 
11 Ridley, M. R., “‘ Poetry and the Common Reader.” Bell, 3s. 6d. 
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News of the World 


Bristot.—In a recent address to the Bristol Rotary Club, Mr. James 
Ross, Deputy City Librarian, instanced, as an example of the questions 
asked by readers at a reference library, a query as to the different varieties 
of backscratchers. This should be an easy one for any librarian to answer. 


A 


Doune (Pertusnire).—At the opening of the Doune Library, it was 
stated that there were 4,000 books in the library, and that great care 
had been exercised in their selection, nothing shady being permitted. (I 
assure you that those were the very words.) All I can say is, that a man who 
can deliberately select a library of this size and make no allowance for the 
more pleasant lures of the world, the flesh and the devil, is eminently 
suited to be a librarian. I can say no worse of him than this. 


CA 


Giascow.—The Glasgow Art Galleries Committee is giving sympathetic 
consideration to-a proposal that pictures from the Galleries should be lent 
to the Public Library Committee in order that the walls of the library 
buildings may be beautified and adorned. If this suggestion is adopted, 
I do hope that great care will be exercised in the selection of suitable 
pictures. I shudder to think of the effect that might be produced upon 
readers who are not thought sufficiently sophisticated to read Brief Candles 
by the bold display of one of Peter Paul Rubens’ more robust efforts. 

I commend to the notice of the Libraries Committee that prudent 
Bishop of Rome who, when the Medici Venus dwelt at the Vatican, provided 
her with a tin skirt. 


a) 


Lonpon (Extract from the Morning Post).—‘ Could some system of 
registration be evolved by librarians, public and circulating, without 
entailing too much labour, whereby readers desirous of corresponding with 
others of kindred tastes might be able to get into touch ? ” 

Why, of course it could. We have an expert on aids to branch library 
readers in our midst, and it would be child’s play for him to devise such a 
system. I will mention the matter to him at once, for we certainly have 
not got enough to do already. 
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Weston-super-Mare.—The Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University, in 
opening the new extension to the Weston-super-Mare Library, made the 
following heretical statement. 

He said that he did not know why people should not be refreshed by 
fiction, and have their relaxation of reading a novel in the evening, or why 
anybody should think it any the worse of the library if it provides them 
with that sort of book. 

Have a care, learned sir. The bell is tolling, the books of non-fiction 
are being gathered together, and I am providing a candle at my own expense, 


OBsERVER. 


The Divisions 


Yorkshire Division 


some difficulty had been experienced in arranging a place for this 

meeting, Mr. R. J. Gordon, City Librarian, Leeds, very kindly gave 
permission for the members to assemble at the Leeds Public Library. In 
addition to allowing the members to meet, Mr. Gordon consented to deliver 
the lantern lecture he gave before the Library Association at Cambridge on 
the subject of ‘“‘ Modern Branch Libraries.” 

The members, who numbered about sixty, appreciated very keenly all 
that Mr. Gordon had to say. In addition to being of general interest, the 
lecture was invaluable to candidates of Sections V and VI. Up-to-date and 
original thought on such subjects as floor coverings, lighting and book 
display is not easily accessible to students. In Mr. Gordon’s lecture there 
was an aburidance of facts and opinions along these lines, and material 
sufficient to set all minds thinking. The illustrations were very clear and 
elucidating, also thoroughly modern. 

After such an enlightening address the discussion which followed was 
rather disappointing. Obsolete topics were brought forward, impractical 
ideas put forth, but no enterprising suggestions of a constructive character 
were advanced. 

The sincere thanks of the gathering were tendered to Mr. Gordon by the 
President and Mr. Haigh, of Halifax. Thanks were also voiced to the staff 


A N evening meeting of the Division was held on 5th November. As 
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of the Leeds Public Library who were responsible for the serving of the 
refreshments. Although the meeting was a departure from the usual 
practice, in occupying the evening session only, it was quite successful 
and enthusiastically supported. 


Our Library 


“ Short Story Writing.” By Blanche Colton Williams. “ Reading with a 
Purpose” Series. American Library Association. 35c.(Paper: pp. 41; 
7X 5.) 


HENEVER I see a new booklet in the “ Reading with a Purpose” 
\ ] \ Series, I feel at a loss to know exactly how to appraise it fairly. 
It is obvious that these pamphlets must be of the greatest use 
to American librarians, It is equally obvious that something of the sort 
should be done in England. (I do not forget the excellent outlines that 
are published by individual libraries, but I feel that they do not adequately 
meet a need which must be as great in England as in the United States.) 
And yet, it is plain that there is something lacking in all the guides in the 
series. Miss Colton’s Short Story Writing is a case in point. Within the 
limits of its 40-odd pages, it is a good piece of work. It compresses into 
this space almost the whole of the matter which is usually made to occupy 
a large book on writing for magazines. (Why is it that writers of such 
books invariably assume that their readers are morons?) It surveys the 
various permutations of plot and character which, skilfully manipulated, 
form the stock-in-trade of the short story writer ; it gives a brief but useful 
history of the short story together with an ingenious theory of its modern 
popularity ; it has a bibliography which will no doubt appeal to the American 
reader, though I was annoyed to find no mention of Walter De La Mare, 
of Chesterton, or of The Mercury Story Book. 1 was not mollified at the 
sight of two pages devoted entirely to the works of Edgar Allan Poe. There 
are limits to the allowances that may be made for patriotism. 

This is a workmanlike publication, but I am quite certain that, among 
the thousands of people who will doubtless read it, there will not be one 
who, as a result of its instruction, will be able to write and sell a short story. 
A curious fact, whose explanation eludes me. 
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“Sequels” Balance Sheet 








INCOME EXPENDITURE 

$4. fae 
Advanced by Hon. Cost of printing . - 99 13 6 
Treasurer. ‘ . 15 © o| Carriage, Stationery,etc. 6 11 7 
Sale of “ Sequels ” - 253 17 1 | Postage ° ° + ee 
B.andO. Fund . + 139 15 6 
Repayment of advance. 15 © 0 
268 17 1 268 17 1 

G. F. Vate. 


“* Sequels’? Administrator, 


Artuur T. AvustiNc. 
Hon. Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 
M. J. Pace. 
J. McKinnon. 


New Members 


ARY D. ADLAM (Salisbury); Eleanor E. Bearsley (Nat. Lib. 
of Scotland); G. H. Bell (St. Pancras); S. G. Berriman, F. A, 


Fry, B. I. Palmer (Acton); J. E. Bruce, Margaret A. Cotter 
(Woolwich) ; Lily E. Bulpitt (Camberwell) ; J. Burkett (Poplar) ; Agnes H. 
Clegg, Joan B. Reeves (Scarboro’) ; W. H. Dixey (Royal Automobile Club) ; 
Ellen M. Doyle (Wexford County) ; Kathleen Flinn (Hounslow) ; Phyllis 
E. Gibbons (Oxford) ; Eveline M. Grant (Erith) ; Ethel A. Hollier (Bath) ; 
Elinor G. Hepburn (Fife County) ; J. J. Housby (Penrith) ; Winifred L. 
Jackson, Marjorie C. Mills (Wandsworth) ; Madeline C, Levy (Watford) ; 
Nina M. E. Lounds (Grantham) ; Elizabeth Ward (Carlisle) ; Isobel Loam 
(Reading) ; K. Gaffney, W. Meadows (Bethnal Green) ; Iris G. Marsh 
(Somerset County); Edith Hippisley (Sleaford); W. J. Kingdon 
(Wimbledon) ; Herbert Ward (Acton) ; Lucy Parish (Wath-upon-Dearne) ; 
Miss O. M. Marshall (Wood Green). 
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Midland Division.—Margaret J. Trysoe (Wellingborough). 

North-Western Division.—Frank Higenbottom (Leigh, Lancs.) ; Dorothy 
Jones (Rochdale) ; Mary O’Connor, Cynthia M. P. Vaughan (Salford). 

South Wales Division Catherine Dunleavie, Gladys Gibbons, Gwyneth 
M. Price (Newport) ; Nancy A. Jones (Glamorgan County). 

Transitional to full membership—54. 


Correspondence 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
ToTTENHAM LANE, 
Hornsey, N.8. 


8th December, 1930. 
Tue Hon. Epiror, 


Tue Lrsrary Assistant. 
Dear Sir,— 

While thanking your reviewer for his generous criticism of my book, 
The Classics in Translation, I should like to reply to one particular point he 
mentions. He states that the lay-out is extravagant, because of the 14-point 
capitals used for the author headings. It should be borne in mind that this 
section of the book is for reference only, and it was thought that the use 
of large type would be found to be an advantage when consulting it quickly. 
It should also be observed that there are three and sometimes four sections 
to each entry, each of which had to be differentiated by typographical means. 
If the printer had set up the headings in 10-point the notes would have had 
to be in 6-point, which is too small for a reference book. By working back- 
wards and fixing the size of the notes first, one is naturally led to 14-point 
for the headings. 

Your reviewer grumbles at the “ quantities of blank pages and half-pages.” 
I cannot find a single blank page in any of the copies I have handled ; 
the titles of different sections are certainly on separate pages, but surely 
this is an absolute necessity. Book production is often so careless that 
personally I was very grateful to my publishers for the great care they took 
over every point which merited consideration. 
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Apropos of this, I cannot help drawing attention to the new illustrated 
edition of Moby Dick. Every reviewer has praised it, and none has 
pointed out that, in spite of its claim to be called a special expensive edition, 
yet so carelessly has it been designed that it is margined like a time-table, 
and has no author indicated on its cover. 

Your faithfully, 


F, Szeymour SMITH. 
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TO AN EXAMINER 


Deal gently with this scrawl, I pray, 
Nor bid me here 
Another year. 

Must Keeling always write to say 
That he regrets 
And Gurner sets 

His snares again for me next May ? 


G. BLUNT & SONS 


Through our efforts, and at great expense, 
we were instrumental in superseding the Mp 
oversewn method of construction. Ms ‘iN J 
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REBINDINGS AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Inspection of our new Works and Showroom 
by Public Librarians and Assistants welcomed 


Send for List of Titles in our Ornamental Bindings 


Wille ners 4347 NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, N.W.10 











